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Che South African Outlook 


‘*'To no man will we sell, or deny, or delay right 
or justice : we will noi g0 against any man nor send 
against him, save by legal judgment of his peers or 
by the law of the land.”’ 

—From Magna Carta 1215 A.D. quoted by J. R. Green 

in his Short History of the English People. 
* * * * 


Job Reservation. 

South Africa was much agitated last month because of 
an edict issued by the Minister of Labour in regard to job 
reservation in the clothing industry. This industry has 
been greatly developed in recent years so that to-day it 
employs 4,500 Europeans and 35,000 Non-Europeans. 
The industry is governed by agreements made by the 
Industrial Council for different parts of the country. In 
1956 the principle of the colour bar in industry was extend- 
ed by the inclusion of Section 77 in the amended Indus- 
trial Conciliation Act. Described as a “ safeguard against 
inter-racial competition,” ~this clause empowered the 
Minister of Labour to apply a colour bar in any under- 
taking, industry, trade or occupation. ‘The law states 
that, ‘‘ If it appears to the Minister that measures should 
be taken in order to safeguard the economic welfare of 
employees of any race,” he may order the Industrial 
Tribunal (comprising five Government appointees) to 
investigate the matter. The tribunal must hear evidence 
from all interested persons and consult the industrial 
council concerned, the employers’ organizations, the trade 
unions and the Central Native Labour Board. The tri- 
bunal must then make a recommendation to the Minister 


who, after consultation with the Minister of Economic 
Affairs, may make a determination reserving specified 
occupations in specified areas for the employment of per- 
sons of a particular race. The first determination was 
recently made in respect of the clothing industry. By it 
the Industrial Tribunal recommended that the work of 
machinists, supervisors, cutters or choppers-out or table- 
hands in the clothing industry throughout South Africa 
be reserved for Whites only. It was learned subsequently 
that the chairman of the tribunal dissented from the view 
of his four colleagues ; that the five assessors who sat with 
the tribunal in an advisory capacity opposed the dec‘sion ; 
and that opposition came also from all the employers’ 
organizations and trade unions, as well as the industrial 
councils for the industry. Yet the Minister went ahead 
with the determination. 
* * * * 

But hardly had the determination appeared in the 
Government Gazette, causing dismay and confusion 
throughout the country, than it was seen that it was 
impossible of application without disrupting the whole 
industry and putting thousands out of work. The Minister 
then promised exemptions and said the powers would be 
applied with sympathy and without putting people out of 
employment. Still later it emerged that the Minister 
could not have applied the powers anyway, except in one 
small section of the industry, because to do so the law 
requires that he have the agreement of the industrial] 
councils concerned, and the industrial councils have long 
said that they do not want job reservation. So finally the 
Minister admitted that he could not apply his powers in 
the industrial council areas and said that he will not dis- 
criminate against the factories not covered by agreement, 
The areas he could not touch thus remain unaffected and 
the areas he could touch are given a blanket exemption. 

* * * * 

The Non-European workers in the industry have been 
profoundly disturbed, for on the face of it a big element of 
uncertainty looms up for them. At the same time, to 
apply the reservation in full would have meant the obtain- 
ing of 31,000 more white workers, whereas the relatively 
small number in the industry has recently been falling be- 
cause White workers have voluntarily been leaving the 
industry. In order to show that job reservation would 
not work, the Non-Whites arranged, against the advice of 
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their employers, to quit work for a week beginning on 
Monday 18th November. Fortunately, better counsels 
prevailed so that all were back at duty by the middie of the 


week. 
* * * * 


The motive behind the Minister’s action in making the 
proclamation at the time he did is somewhat obscure. 
He subsequently declared that the Government does not 
intend altering any provision of the Industrial Concilia- 
tion Act in connection with the reservation of work for 
Europeans in the clothing industry. He said that the 
principles and policies of the Act had been passed by 
Parliament, had become law, and would therefore have to 
be accepted by everyone. He would also ask Parliament 
at the first suitable opportunity to amend the law to enable 
the Industrial Tribunal to recommend reservations in any 
other industry in future on a percentage or any other suit- 
able basis. ‘‘ The Government is determined to protect 
the interests of European workers. It would not permit 
them to be ousted from any other industry,” he said. It 
would appear therefore that the Government was anxious 
to impress ics followers anew with the fact that apartherd 
is the Government’s policy, and that if unemployment 
comes there will be protection for white workers. The 
Star’s political correspondent sums up the situation by 
saying : ‘‘ The whole effect of the reservations is that the 
Minister is creating a reserve of jobs for Whites in the 
event of an emergency.” 


* * * * 


Apartheid in Municipal Town Councils. 

According to the Cape Times staff reporter at Port Eliza- 
beth, the Minister of the Interior, Dr. Donges, said at the 
National Party Congress held in that city last month 
that Colourcd municipal voters would “ automatically 
disappear ”’ from the voters’ roll in European towns. He 
was replying to a resolution from an Aberdeen delegate 
who said that apartheid had been applied in Parliament and 
in the Cape Provincial Council and should also be applied 
to municipalities. ‘‘ If the Coloured people were off the 
municipal roll we would not have a Union Jack flying over 
this City Hall to-day,” he said. Dr. Donges said it was 
actually a provincial matter which would rcquire “ the 
consent’ of the Administrator, though he, as Minister, 
was not bound by this. With the gradual introduction of 
the Group Areas Act, the Coloured people would be moved 
to their own areas, he explained. ‘This would mean that 
they would no longer be entitled to have any say in Euro- 
pean municipalities. Coloured people would not be able 
to sit in the council chambers of towns like Goodwood and 
Cape Town. Instead he visualized Coloured townships 
with Coloured councillors and Coloured mayors. Athlone 
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might one day have a population of 70,000 Coloured people 
and be run entirely by them. 

* * *% % 
Africans and Reference Books. 

All African men born in the Union, South West Africa 
or any of the High Commission territories will be compel- 
led from February 1, in terms of a notice in the Govern-_ 
ment Gazette, to carry the new reference books beirg 
issued by the Department of Native Affairs. No fixed 
date has been proclaimed yet for African women who have 
recently staged Union-wide protest demonstrations agait st 
having to carry reference books. The issue of these books 
is provided for in the Natives (Abolition of Passes and Co- 
ordination of Documents) Act of 1952, and applies to all. 
Africans over 16. From February 1 ‘‘ any authorised 
officer” may at any time call on any African man of 16 or 
older—if his age is in doubt the district surgeon’s decision 
will be taken as final—to produce his reference book. If 
he has not acquired one or if he is found to have faisified 
information in his book, ke will he liable to a fine of up to 
£50 or to imprisonment for not more than six months. 
Under the Native Laws Further Amendment Act, which 
was passed by Parliament this year, it will be a crime for © 
anyone to employ an African without a pass. This is 
punishable by a £10 fine or 30 days’ imprisonment. The 
same punishment applies to anyone who engages an African 
whose reference book shows that he is still employed by 
someone else. After the “fixed date” no African boy 
under 16 may work elsewhere than on the land on which 
his parent or guardian lives or works. He may not leave 
his home unless he has a document of identification issued 
by the Native Commissioner or his assistan. in the district 
or by a location superintendent. One of the provisions of 
the law which was most strongly criticised in Parliament 
was that which authorises a Native Commissioner to detain 
any African over 16 for up to 30 days while arrangements 
are made for a reference book to he issued to him. 

* * * * 
The Dutch Reformed Church and Liquor. 

According to the Cape Times, the recent Synod of the 
Dutch Reformed Church of the Cape by a big majority 
registered its protest against the proposal to supply light 
wine to Africans and to license cafés to serve light wine 
and beer. Rev. P. W. Jordaan, chairman of the Com- 
mission for the Combating of Social Evils, in the course of 
a frank debate in which opposing views were expressed, 
said “light” wines were nct available in the Union as the 
minimum amount of alcohol they must contain in terms of 
the law was 16 per cent. The Rev. D. P. M. Olivier 
(Riebeek West) said to refuse wine to Natives would be a 
boost to liquor smuggling. Coloured people were able to 
obtain liquor legally and the Native felt he was being dis- 
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criminated against. “I am against alcoholism but in 
favour of human rights. The report of this Commission 
is too negative. We are asked to condemn all the time.” 
The Rev. P. A. H. Grobler (Piet Plessis) said the proposal 
to give Natives wine was linked with an over-production 
of liquor. A market was being sought and the Native 
had to suffer. They would be satisfied with light wine for 
a while and then fall back on their own concoctions. Mr. 
Jordaan, replying to the debate, said the Commission’s 
proposals were largely negative because its work was 
largely negative. ‘The Bantu Synod had accepted a 
similar proposal on light wine and it would mean leaving 
them in the lurch if the resolution was not adopted. 
* * * * 

In response to a suggestion by Mr. P. J..Hugo, M.P., 
who is an elder at Paarl, the Synod decided to ask the 
Government to appoint a commission of inquiry into the 
liquor question. The proposed commission should re- 
present the churches, police, jud‘ciary, teaching and medi- 
cal professions. Welfare organizations, psychologists 
and sociologists should serve on it. This was an amend- 
ment to a motion by the Commission on Social Evils seek- 
ing the incorporation of certain features in the new Liquor 
Act.. Dr. K. W. Heese (Pinelands) said : “‘ We are help- 
ing to let a crime wave loose over the country if we accept 
this provision. It would inevitably lead to illegal dealing 
in liquor. It is impossible to vote for a matter like this at 
this stage.”’ In reply to a delegate, the Rev..-A. H. Malan, 
secretary of the Commission, said the Commission stood 
for temperance and not prohibition. The Synod resolved 
to resign from the South African Temperance Alliance in 
view of “‘serious differences of principle.” It was agreed to 
promote the establishment of a church body for the preven- 
tion of alcoholism.. The report by the Federal Council for 
the combating of Social Evils, which was tabled, stated that 
after an ‘“‘ English” church had made representations to 
have non-Europeans on the Transvaal executive of the 
Temperance Alliance, the constitution was changed in 
1955 so that no one could be refused membership of a 
provincial executive on the grounds of colour or race. As 
a result the Transvaal and Natal Dutch Reformed Churches 


resigned. 
* * * * 


Complacency about Tuberculosis. 

The recently published annual report of the Lovedale 
Hospitals gives a warning against complacency in regard 
to tuberculosis. It declares :. 

“There seems to be an impression amongst many 
people that the incidence of Pulmonary Tuberculosis has 
markedly decreased during the last few years, due to the 
introduction of valuable new drugs. Such is most certain- 
ly not the case. It is true that with the drugs now avail- 
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able, we can arrest the disease much more rapidly than 
previously and a large number of patients are able to 
resume their previous occupations and again become self- 
supporting, but the actual incidence of the disease would 
appear to be on the increase. We see many cases in our 
Out-patient Department and a very large number of such 
patients whom we are unable to admit receive treatment at 
home. Because so many cases cannot be admitted they 
must inevitably remain a danger to the community until 
they become, as quite a number do, non-infective or even 
completely arrested. Of the cases admitted to the Pae- 
diatric Wards with the provisional diagnosis of Broncho- 
pneumonia, Malnutrition etc. a large number eventually 
prove to be cases of Pulmonary Tuberculosis. We would 
emphasise that there is no’ room whatever for any com- 
placency regarding the incidence of Pulmonary Tuber- 
culosis,”” 
* * *- * 

In regard to other diseases the report states : 

“In 1955 we admitted ten cases of Diphtheria, whereas, 
in 1956 twenty such cases were admitted. There is no 
doubt, that this disease is becoming much more common 
amongst the African people, and the immunisation of all 
African children should most certainly be considered by 
the Department of Health. Poliomyelitis is another 
disease to which the African section of the community is 
becoming more susceptible. Last year eleven proved such 
cases were admitted. There was a dramatic increase from 
eighty-six. admissions owing to Bronchopneumonia in 
1955, to two hundred and three in 1956. 'That the disease 
is serious is indicated by a mortality of eighteen percent. 
Many of these children became ill because of Malnutrition 
which is a major problem amongst the people we serve.” 
Danger for Invasion of Privacy. 

In these days of popular journalism, with its frequent 
emphasis on the personal and picturesque, often without 
regard to the feelings of the individual, a recent judgment 
of Mr. Justice Kuper has special significance. According 
to SAPA an African student Allison Mhlongo, of Sophia- 
town, was awarded {150 damages in the Witwatersrand 
Supreme Court for invasion of his privacy through the 
publication of photographs in Drum. Mr. J. A. R. Bailey 
and S.A. Associated Newspapers (Pty.) Ltd., were the 
defendants. Mr. Mhlongo claimed £500. Mr. Justice 
Kuper said that in the issue of Drum of January, 1957, 
there was an article about Dolly Rathebe, which was writ- 
ten by a member of the staff, Can’Themba. One page was 
devoted almost entirely to photographs and the heading 
was “ The young men in her young life.’ It included 
two photographs of Mhlongo, one with the caption 
“Allison Mhlongo in the days when he admired young 
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Dolly Rathebe secretly.” The other said that he was now 
a school science master. The mere unauthorized publica- 
tion of photographs, the judge said, did not necessarily in 
itself entitle the aggrieved party to damages. ‘The ques- 
tion whether such publications constituted an aggression 
on a persons dignitas would depend on the circumstances 
of each case. It was common cause that Themba pur- 
loined two photographs of Mhlongo from his album. 
Whether he employed a trick to do so, or simply stole the 
photographs, it was not necessary for the court to decide. 
It was common cause that Mr. Mhlongo did everything he 
could to regain possession of the photographs, either from 
Themba, or from the Editor of Drum. Mr. Mhlongo stated 
that he had never sought publicity ef any kind and that he 
was well known in the neighbourhood where he lived. 
* x * * 

Lord Hailey and Apartheid. 

A revised edition has been published of Lord Hailey’s 
monumental work An African Survey. It is interesting to 
note that in analysing the progress of apartheid from 1948 
to 1956 he says: ‘The Native reserves stand much as they 
did in 1948. The great growth of secondary industries 
has made the factories more than ever dependent on 
African labour. Apartheid has not reversed the trend of 
the movement of Africans from the rural to the urban 
centres. White labour has not been attracted to the Union 
to take the place of the many Bantu who in theory should 
be sent back to the reserves. ‘There is no indication that 
the Bantu in general are giving a welcome to a procedure 
of education or to the formation of types of local govern- 
ment institutions which will reflect Bantu traditions rather 
than those of Europe. The doctrine of separatism, Lord 
Hailey contends, has still to face the crucial question 
whether the economy of a modern industrialised state will 
permit the maintenance of a crude form of differentiation 
against a major part of the manpower on which it is 
dependent. In no country south of the Sahara—the area 
covered by the survey—is there any such stark insistence 
on the principle of differentiation as in the Union. Almost 
everywhere else there are signs of the closing of the gap 
which once seemed to separate African institutions and 
usages from those prevailing in the Western world. 

* * * * 

“Tt has been justly urged,” Lord Hailey writes, “ that 
the measures taken for the suppression of political views 
by non-Europeans go far beyond the practice observed in 
peacetime by most European countries.” The author 
adds that the effects of the insistence on the segregationist 
doctrine are not entirely one-sided. Greatly increased 
provision was being made for African education, for the 
development of medical facilities, and the improvement of 
agriculture in the reserves. 
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A Visitor. 

Rey. J. W. C. Dougall, p.p., General Secretary of the 
Foreign Mission Committee of the Church of Scotland is 
making an extended tour in Africa, including Central and 
South Africa, to be followed also by attendance at the 
International Missionary Council meeting in Ghana and 
the All-African Church Conference in Ibadan, Nigeria. 

Dr. Dougall was expected in Johannesburg from 27th 
to 30th November. From 1st to 3rd December he 1s 
booked to be in Cape Town (residing at Settlers’ Club). 
From 4th to 6th December at Lovedale. From 7th to 9th 
December in Natal, visiting Tugela Ferry Hospital, 
Pietermaritzburg and Pholela Institution. On 10th and 
also on 14th he hopes to visit Sulenkama Hospital, near 
Qumbu. From 11th to 13th he will be in Umtata to meet 
the Business Committee of the Bantu Presbyterian Church 
and the Executive Committee of the Church of Scotland 
Mission Council. From Umtata Dr. Dougall proceeds to 
East London where he will join the plane for Johannesburg 
via Durban. 

* * * * 

In recent years the Church of Scotland has been review- 
ing its missionary policy in all its phases and throughout 
the world. Its paramount aim has been to integrate its 
activities with the life of the Younger Churches. ‘The 
Mission, as represented by Church of Scotland Councils 
etc. must decrease in executive power and the courts of the 
Younger Churches must increase in the guidance of activity, 
man-power and finance. ‘his does not imply the with- 
drawal of aid from the Church of Scotland spiritually or in 
men or money, but is a recognition that the Churches 
brought into heing through the work of the Scottish 
Missions must more and more assume responsibility for 
the upbuilding of the Church and the evangelisation of 
their people, as well as control of educational and other 
institutions, so far as these are not brought under the direct 
control of government departments. Dr. Dougalls’ visit 
is expected to make clearer to the minds of the leaders of 
the African Church as well as the Scottish missionaries the 
aims and methods favoured by the Church of Scotland 
authorities in the new day which has dawned for missions 
in our modern world. He is also anxious to make contact 
with leading personalities in the Christian Council of South 
Africa, the Dutch Reformed Churches and other bodies, 
It will be fitting also that, after so extended a tour, Dr. 
Dougall’s culminating engagements will be in Ghana and 
Nigeria, where at important gatherings, a survey will be 
made of the position of the Churches and Missions th rough- 
out Africa south of the Sahara. We hope Dr. Dougall 
will not find these extensive journeys too exhausting and 
that their outcome will be rewarding both to himself and 
to all concerned, 
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Digging up the Foundation 


By Dr Alexander Kerr, Principal, Fort Hare, 


1915-48 


N the advertisement columns of the Hast London Dispat h 
of date 1/11/57, the Hon. the Minister of Native Affairs 
gives notice of his intention to apply for leave to introduce 
into the House of Assembly of the Union of South Africa 
at the first session of the Twelfth Parliament, a Bill called 
the Fort Hare University College Transfer Bill. The 
general objects of the Bill are to make provision for : 

(1) the transfer to the Government of the maintenance, 
management and control of the University College of 
Fort Hare; 

(2) the admission of students to and their instruction at 
the University College ; 

(3) the transfer of certain persons in the service of the 
Courcil of the University College to the service of the 
Government ; 

(4) the compensation to be paid to the Methodist 
Church of South Africa, the Church of the Province 
of South Africa and the United Free Church of 
Scotlend (should be, the Church of Scotland) res- 
pectively, for buildings erected by each church ,; 

(5) the assumption by the Government of control of all 
hostels attached to the University College ; 

(6) other incidental matters. Dated at Pretoria, this 
17th day of October, 1957. 

This notice is given thus early because the Bill to be 
introduced is what is known as a Hybrid Bill, i.e. a Bill of 
which timely notice must be given to parties with vested 
interests, so that, if they desire, representations may be 
made in regard to these interests. 

To anyone who knows the history of Fort Hare it is not 
difficult to imagine that several bodies might claim to be 
heard in defence of their rights, but there are also matters 
of public interest and indeed of principle, which apply to 
European as well as to Native circumstances, which should 
excite attcntion before this Bill is introduced, and while it 
is under ciscussion in the Assembly. For these ends it 
may not te amiss to recall something that happened at the 
beginning of this century. 

In 1901, a citizen of King Williamstown, Mr. John 
Tengo Jabavu, Editor of Jmvo, the first Xhosa newspaper, 
made application to Dale College for the admission of his 
son, Davidson Don Tengo, for secondary education. ‘The 
application was refused, although no question of residence 
was invol.ed. This happened, be it noted, in the reign 
of Good Queen Victoria and in the Cape Colony, then 
justly renowned for its generous attitude to Native Ques- 


tions. But public opinion was not ready then, any more 


than now, to countenance admixture of races in the public 
schools, and Davidson Don was ultimately sent to Britain 
where he matriculated and later graduated. 

Blocked on this road and knowing that others would 
soon be treading on his son’s heels, Mr. Jabavu became a 
protagonist for a Native College to be established in South 
Africa. The missionary churches at work in South Africa, 
fortified by a recommendation of the Native Affairs Com- 
mission of 1903-5, answered a summons by Dr. Stewart, 
Principal of Lovedale Missionary Institution, then on his 
death bed, and accepted the challenge. ‘The large Native 
Reserve of the Transkei promised a grant of £10,000; 
Basutoland was understood to be sympathetic, and an 
Executive, under the Chairmanship of Dr. Stewart’s 
successor, the Rev. James Henderson, conducted propa- 
ganda for the scheme in all four states of the Transvaal, 
the Orange Free State, Natal and the Cape, and held a 
number of conferences. For a time, the forging of Union 
delayed progress, and it was not until January 1915 that 
the Union Government of General Botha gave an impetus 
to the project by guaranteeing an annual subsidy to the 
proposed College, without which no undertaking of this 
nature could have been contemplated. 

Meanwhile various promises of capital funds, some of 
them conditional, had been obtained, but apart from the 
Transkeian donations, the really decisive contributions 
were promised by the Churches. First of all, the Church 
of Scotland agreed to set aside approximately 400 acres of 
its mission lands, to the estimated value of £5000, and in 
addition promised to erect and maintain a hostel, for the 
housing of men students. The Anglican and Methodist 
Churches also agreed to provide hostels on the same terms, 
On land adjacent to the Lovedale site several houses were 
purchased, one to serve as temporary classrooms and the 
others as staff houses. It is but the barest acknowledg - 
ment to say that these generous gifts made the establish- 
ment of the College possible. As the hostels were free 
gifts, one may estimate that every student who has passed 
through them during these 40 years has been relieved of 
overhead charges to the amount of £10 per annum, and the 
College has had the services of the Wardens at a minimal 
cost. 

In view of these facts one might well say that co-opera- 
tion was built into the foundation of the College. An on- 
looker might have feared that since it required the united 
efforts of so many to bring the project into existence, the 
practical working together might prove difficult, if not 
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impossible. But the promoters took care to guard against 
such a contingency. ‘They based the membership of the 
Council on the degree of direct participation in the scheme. 
They secured the Council as the complete and final 
authority, by retaining all staff appointments in its own 
hands, including those of the Wardens of hostels, who were 
appointed however, not by application, but on the nomina- 
tion of the body which had erected the hostel. When thus 
appointed, the Wardens became full members of the 
senate, shared in the direction of studies, and in the main- 
tenance of discipline, and were eligible to represent the 
Senate on the Council. 

As with the Churches, so with the communities repre- 
sented in the student body. From the earliest years, as 
accommodation permitted, the College cordially received 
Coloured and Indian minorities, as well as Bantu from 
beyond the bounds of the Union. It thus can fairly be 
said that on Council and Senate and in the student body, 
Fort Hare exhibited such a degree of harmonious co-ope- 
ration, inter-governmental, inter-church and inter-racial, 
as could hardly be matched elsewhere in Southern Africa. 

This is the closely articulated body to which the Minister 
of Native Affairs proposes to apply drastic surgery with- 
out seeking the consent of the patient and against the 
advice of the relatives ! 

(1) It is proposed to remove its overhead administra- 
tion from the Department of Education, Arts and Science, 
under whose auspices it has developed from a secondary 
school to a University College, following the example of 
most other colleges in South Africa. It will thus be 
divorced from the body which has the direction of all exist- 
ing university institutions in South Africa, from the system 
by which state support of these universities is regulated, 
and from other universities, abroad as well as at home, 
with which throughout the years it has built up associations, 
This all in spite of its quite remarkable scholastic record, 

(2) It is proposed to cancel, against their expressed 
desire, and without motivation fromthe Council or Senate, 
the interest of the three foundation co-operating churches 
in the joint scheme. I have written elsewhere of the value 
of the service which successive Wardens have rendered to 
the students under their charge, and to the College. It is 
not denied that at times there have been objections against 
College and hostel discipline on the part of youthful and 
immature students. These are incidental to any exercise 
of control and have been perhaps less prominent than in 
European Colleges. But I make bold to assert that the 
great majority of students who have passed through the 
College and have since had experience of the difficulties 
and dangers that life holds, will pay tribute to the counsel 
and example of the Wardens under whom they spent three, 


four, or five years at an impressionable age. One can well 
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understand that the Churches: recoil from the task of pro- 
viding hostels at the new colleges now being built, and 
must seek ocher methods of putting the claims of religion 
before their students, but my experience tells me that no 
right-of-entry method can possibly be as efficacious as the 
quiet day-to-day influence upon students of the Warden 
of a Hostel whose life is dedicated co the highest things, 
and who has ample opportunity of communicating his 
teaching and experience to his students. 

(3) As a consequence of the proposal to take over the 
College and hostels it is to be noted that a long-standing 
arrangement, by which the Hostels of the Methodist and 
the Presbyterian Churches have also served as theological 
institutes for the training of their candidates for the mini- 
stry, will be disrupted. This has afforded one further 
demonstration of inter-church co-operation and Christian 
unity in this land of too many divisions. It has also 
brought back into the university curriculum a group of 
studies which were formerly among the most prominent in 
any university and, judging by present trends, look like 
‘being so again. 

lf the proposed Bill is carried through Parliament it 


seems to me unavoidable that some educational privileges — 


which the non-European people have enjoyed will be sadly 
diminished or lost altogether ; that academic associations 
that have been cultivated for many years will be severed ; 
that a main part of the foundation upon which Fort Hare 
has been built will be dug up ; that by its severance from 
the whole bedy of university institutions in the country, 
the academic standards which have been maintained and 
guaranteed hitherto will be endangered, chat public 
interest in the College will be curtailed and sources of 
private beneficence discouraged, and lastly, and most 
important of all, the teaching staff as civil servants will be 
deprived of the power to express or publish freely their 
observations upon matters of public policy however 
germane these may be their fields of special study. 

Not only members of Parliament, but other universities 
and similar institutions should ponder well the hidden 
consequences of what may be described as a simple depart- 
mental transfer in the interests of governmental uniformity 
of policy. 

Being a lover of freedom, when the Nazi revolu- 
tion came to Germany I looked to the universities 
to defend freedom, knowing that they had always 
boasted their devotion to the cause of truth ; but no, 
the universities immediately were silenced. Then 
I looked to the great editors of the newspapers.... 
but they, like the universities, were silenced in a few 
short weeks. Only the Church stood squarely 
across the path of Hitler’s campaign for suppress- 
ing truth. — Albert Einstein. 
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Undesirable Publications 


~ OME recommendations of the Commission regarding 
Literature for the Bantu. 

21:2 Since the establishment of Western civilization in 
South Africa more than three centuries ago, there has 
never been any illiteracy worth mentioning among the 
European population which at present numbers almost 
3,000,000. It is only in fairly recent years, however, that 
the eleven million non-Europeans in the Union have begun 
to become literate in considerable numbers. Although 
the promotive measures reviewed in the foregoing chapters 
may in most respects be applicable to the whole popula- 
tion, it is nevertheless essential that special attention should 
be devoted to the needs of the newly and semi-literate 
non-European groups. 

21.3 There is often a tendency to lose sight of the fact 
that, although the Europeans have lived in South Africa 
for more than three centuries, the non-Europeans have 
come into close contact with urban life mainly during the 
present century, and particularly in the last few decades, 
as a result of the rapid industrial development. Whereas 
the contact between Europeans and non-Europeans former- 
ly occurred mainly in a rural environment, it now takes 
place on an extensive scale in the urban areas. In this 
connection attention must be given particularly to the 
largest population group, namely, the more than 
nine million Bantu. 

21: 4 When the Bantu, who for the most part still clings 
to his traditional tribal way of life or has very close ties with 
it, takes up employment in the economic system of the 
European, a rapid adjustment to almost completely new 
conditions is demanded of him. The problems with 
which he has consequently been confronted, are greater 
than is generally realized. As a rule, the detribalization 
resulting from his increasing contact with the Western way 
of life brings in its train serious social, cultural or moral 
disruption for him. 

21:5 For the Bantu who comes to the city for the first 
time there is a great gulf to be bridged between his tradi- 
tional way of life on the one hand and modern city life cn 
the other. The material civilization, as well as the spiri- 
tual culture, of the city is quite different from almost every- 
thing to which he has previously been accustomed. 

21:6 The greatest leap which the Bantu must make, 
however, is that from his own traditional world, where 
thoughts are transmitted by means of the spoken word to a 
world wholly new to him, where the written word plays a 
very important réle—the world of the book, the magazire 
and the newspaper. 

21:7 In recent years there has been a considerable 
acceleration in the rate at which the Bantu are becoming 


literate. An indication of this is the increase in the 
number of school-going children in the course of the past 
quarter of a century. Whereas in 1930 there were only 
about 200,000 Bantu pupils at school, the number had 
doubled by 1940 and in 1955 already exceeded the 
1,000,000 mark. From these figures it is clear that a 
considerable section of the Bantu population (particularly 
the youth) can be characterized as ‘‘ newly-literate.” As 
a rule, however, they grow up in a home environment of 
illiteracy where they can receive no guidance whatever in 
connection with literature, and they may therefore fall a 
ready prey to undesirable and inferior reading matter 
which can have a harmful effect on their spiritual values 
and also cause an erroneous or false conception of the 
Western way of thought and life to take root in them. Such 
reading matter is offered for sale at numerous distribution 
points with which the Bantu also come into contact and 
which are in effect thrust upon their attention. 

21:8 In cases where the newly-literate constitute the 
minority in their domestic group or in their immediate 
environment, they frequently lapse into a state of “ in- 
different literacy,” this applying particularly to those who 
have not remained at school long enough or have failed to 
make good progress there. 

21:9 Bantu education has hitherto been modelled 
mainly on the scholastic system and teaching methods 
intended for Europeans without any account being taken 
of the great difference which exists between the family 
background, experience, world of thought and culture of 
the Bantu and that of the European. This has, on the one 
hand, resulted in an alienation of the newly-literate Bantu 
from his own people and culture and frequently in a nega- 
tive attitude towards them; it has, in other words, been 
conducive to his detribalization instead of instilling in him 
a better understanding and appreciation of his own culture. 
On the other hand, the system of education which was 
wholly strange to the Bantu (and which, above all, meant a 
hard struggle for him to gain at least some knowledge of a 
foreign language, i.e. one of the official languages) led to 
one-sided emphasis being laid on factual knowledge of the 
European’s history and world of experience which he was 
not really capable of assimilating. Such education could 
obviously not do full justice to the development of the 
personality of the Bantu pupil. 


3. RESEARCH AND THE PROVISION OF 
LITERATURE FOR THE BANTU 


21 : 24 In his endeavour to succeed in examinations and 
to acquire the culture and knowledge of the European, the 
Bantu was initially interested mainly in school textbooks 
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and consequently did not learn to realize the value of other 
literature sufficiently. ‘Today the broader masses of the 
Bantu are becoming increasingly literate and it is therefore 
obvious that their need for suitable literature is growing 
ever greater and that various types of literature other than 
school text-books are also required. 


21: 25 What is also of importance, however, according 
to opinions submitted to the Commission, is the danger 
that certain publishers may seek a market for undesirable 
and inferior literature among the larger group of literate 
Bantu of today merely for the sake of gain, in the same way 
as a market for such reading matter was created among 
Europeans, especially in the years which followed World 
War II. The difference, however, is that in the case of the 
Bantu other motives may be involved, including inter alia 
the stimulation of the Bantu’s urge to become westernized. 
Literature which subtly steers the interests of the semi- 
developed and sometimes culturally confused Bantu into 
this channel may cause him to fall a prey to inferior litera- 
ture which estranges him from his own culture and holds 
up as something attractive to him such inferior things in 
the way of life and thought of the Europeans as jazz, jive, 
slang, etc. Certain magazines for the Bantu are already 
sinning very seriously in this respect. Such literature 
may cause even greater harm than inferior reading matter 
intended for Europeans. The danger exists, moreover, 
that false but subtle representations of racial conditions in 
the Union may have a detrimental effect on peaceful race 
relations. Certain magazines intended for non-Europeans 
cannot be exonerated from the charge that they contain 
such reading matter. At the present stage such literature 
may, in the same way as incorrect information, cause dis- 
content and unrest among people who have not yet grown 
accustomed to, or formed an adequate concept of, the 
Western way of life. 


21:26 The danger outlined in the previous paragraph 
may increase as the Bantu improves his reading ability. 
The opinion was expressed that, if educational facilities 
are rapidly expanded, illiteracy among the Bantu will 
decrease considerably within the next few decades. The 
combined circulation of four monthly magazines for the 
Bantu already amounted to 253,000 per issue in 1956 as 
compared with 195,000 in 1955. It should be borne in 
mind in connection with the above rapid circulation in- 
crease that these magazines for the most part hold up the 
European’s civilization as an example to the non-European, 
and not always in its best form at that. A journalistic style 
adapted to the mental capacity of the broader strata of the 
Bantu reading public is being used with apparent success. 
If the merely superficial things in the civilization of the 
European are given prominence in certain magazines, such 
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literature cannot possibly lead to a penetrating conception 
of the Western way of life. 

21 : 27 The cumulative effect of undesirable and inferior 
literature may be injurious not only to morals but also to 
race relations in the Union. It should be obvious to one 
and all that, first, extensive research and, secondly, suztable 
promotive measures in connection with the provision of litera- 
ture dare not be postponed any longer. Millions of pounds 
are being spent every year on housing, education, health 
services and agricultural development for the Bantu— 
more than in any other territory in Africa. Equal atten- 
tion to the provision of literature is, however, still lacking. 
The question must be tackled energetically and without 
any delay. 

21: 28 One of the problems in connection with litera- 
ture for the Bantu is the large number of Bantu languages 
of which there are four main groups, each with several 
branches. Another problem is the need for literature for 
the Bantu in their various stages of development and 
literacy (i.e. the newly, indifferently and semi-literate 
and also the more developed groups) and also for the differ- 
ent age groups, namely, children, juveniles and adults. It 
will be no simple task to make suitably-illustrated, well- 
printed and strongly-bound literature available at a reason- 
able price to all the different groups. ‘The Bantu cannot 
afford expensive books and magazines. ‘The problem is 
more complicated than is generally realized—and in any 
case as difficult a task as to promote literacy itself. The 
advancement of literacy among the Bantu and the provision 
of suitable literature for them must go hand in hand, otherwise 
literacy uill create far-reaching problems which may do 
serious harm to the Bantu. 

21: 29 At present most of the literature intended for the 
Bantu still flows from the pen of Europeans. The pre- 
ponderant opinion is that the Bantu has not yet succeeded 
in finding his feet in his own literature and style of writing; 
what he does produce, often has little or no bearing on his 
daily life and is also not sketched against his own cultural 
background. How can his lively narrative style be applied 
to his own art of writing ? How can he be himself in his 
own literature ? The answers to these questions may form 
part of the promotive measures for the adequate and suit- 
able provision of literature envisaged for the Bantu. For 
this purpose, the co-operation of all those responsible is 
essential, namely, the State, the church, the missions, the 
Bantu education authorities, organizations engaged in the 
field of race relations, publishers, booksellers and libraries. 


7. RECOMMENDATIONS 
NON-EUROPEAN GROUPS 


21:34 The Commission recommends that a 
separate investigation should be instituted without 
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delay in regard to the problem of providing litera- 
ture for the Bantu and other non-European groups, 
the making available of such literature, guidance in 
connection with its selection, and other promotive 
measures, and that, if possible, a Commission 
should be appointed for this purpose in view of— 
(1) the special nature of the problem among the 
Bantu and other non-European groups ; and 
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(2) the fact that such an investigation will, in so 
far as its nature and scope are concerned, differ 
in important respects from the actual enquiry 
which the Commission had to undertake. 

The Commission also wishes to emphasize that— 

(3) sucha special investigation is becoming more 
essential day by day. 


The Methodist Conference 


HE annual Conference of the Methodist Church of 
South Africa was held in East London during October 
under the presidency of the Rev. Clifford K. Storey of 
Rosebank, Cape Town. Mr. Storey has spent most of his 
ministry in the Transvaal including a period at Pretoria 
and some years as Governor of Kilnerton Institution. His 
addresses to the Conference were marked by bold and 
challenging attacks on the policy of apartheid and an 
expression of the determination of the Church to remain 
one in its multi-racial fellowship and to work for recon- 
ciliation among all the races of this land. 

One of the features of the Conference was the sense of 
the great opportunities confronting the Church in the 
developing areas of South Africa. A Commission has 
been surveving the field, and reports were made of the 
needs for expansion and development on the Witwaters- 
rand, and in Zululand, Maputaland and Swaziland. On 
the Witwatersrand where old African townships are being 
uprooted and vast new townships erected, it is estimated 
that the Church will need within a few vears £150,000 to 
provide buildings to keep pace with the growth and transfer 
of population. The work of the Witwatersrand Mission 
calls for strong leadership and increased staff. Develop- 
ment is taking place in all the industrial centres, and it is 
estimated that within the next ten years the Methodist 
Church will need half a million pounds for buildings in the 
rapidly expanding areas all over South Africa. 

Many places are calling for additional ministers of all 
races, and it was encouraging that nineteen European 
candidates for the ministry were accepted in addition to 
two on transfer from England, and twenty-five African 
and Coloured candidates. Eleven African ministers, 
one Coloured and nine European were ordained. A large 
number of students were designated for theological train- 
ing at Rhodes and Fort Hare. 

A record amount of £81000 was received in contribu- 
tions to the Missionary and Extension Fund, of which 
nearly £54000 came from African churches. ‘This is all 
quickly absorbed in the needs of the work, over £17000 
being devoted to the mission hospitals at Mount Coke, 
Thaba ’Nchu, Swaziland and Zululand. The gift of 


£11000 received last year from British Methodism on tke 
occasion of the 150th anniversary of the beginnings of 
Methodism in South Africa is being used for mission 
work in Zululand, Swaziland and Basutoland. 


Stories were told of active evangelism in the Transkei, 
including a “‘ Back to the Bible” campaign and house-to- 
house visitation among the heathen. It was said that there 
is a resurgence of tribalism and heathenism in the Trans- 
kei along with the propaganda of a godless materialism, 
and attacks upon Christian people. The need for evange- 
lists is great in these regions and it was decided to continue 
in 1958 with the scheme for evangelists’ training already in 
operation and to establish an Evangelists’ Training Centre 
in 1959 with a full time staff of two ministers. As funds 
permit similar centres may be established in other parts of 
the country. 


The Conference endorsed the principle of the develop- 
ment of the Faculty of Divinity at Rhodes University, and 
resolved to continue to co-operate with other Churches in 
providing an alternative centre for the theological training 
of African ministers should the present theological train- 
ing at Fort Hare become impossible if the Government 
takes over the control of Fort Hare. At the same time 
Conference expressed its opposition to the transfer of the 
Fort Hare hostels to government control and decided to 
use whatever means were possible to present its case in the 
right quarters. 

During the year the Youth Department has continued 
to develop under the leadership of its full-time secretaries, 
Revs. R. E. Floweday and G. M. Setiloane. Youth camps 
are a feature of the youth work, and camp sites are being 
acquired or considered in different parts of the country. 


Revs. S. P. Freeland and S. S. Seane presented the 
report of the Christian Citizenship Department formed a 
year ago as an expansion of the Temperance and Social 
Welfare Department. This Department is watching 
public questions of all kinds through a series of local 
committees each studying one particular aspect of Chris- 
tian social interest. Conference agreed to the establish- 
ment of an Order of Christian Citizens whose members 
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will be pledged to the maintenance of Christian standards 
in personal and public life. 

In its statement on public questions Conference re- 
iterated the attitude already taken by leaders of the 
Church that ‘‘ The provisions of the Native Laws Amend- 
ment Act are unacceptable to our Church. No Govern- 
ment has the right to dictate conditions of entrance into a 
Christian Church for prayer and worship, or to rob a 
people of its cherished freedoms of association and moye- 
ment. We shall continue to worship as we have done in 
the past, undeterred by the threats contained in this legis- 
lation and we shall continue to press for its repeal.” 

The statement went on to declare that “‘ we reject once 
again the principle of apartheid and in particular its 
expressicn in the Separate Universities Bill, the Nursing 
Amendment Act, and the Group Areas Act”’ and to pro- 
test against the hardship caused by the Group Areas Act 
and the disregard of elementary human rights, and the 
arbitrary powers taken upon themselves by Ministers in 
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regard to rights of citizenship and freedom of travel and 
the manner in which these powers are being exercised, 
Referring to the report of the Commission on Undesirable 
Publications the Government was urged to avoid any 
legislation which would interfere with the liberties of the 
press and stifle freedom of expression. 

Rey. C. Edgar Wilkinson, M.Sc., of the Metropolitan 
Church, Cape ‘Town, was elected as President of the Con- 
ference of 1958 which will meet in Pietermaritzburg. A 
welcome visitor to the Conference was Bishop Ivan Lee 


Holt of the Methodist Episcopal Church of the United 


States, who was the first President of the World Methodist 
Council, and has travelled widely all over the world. His 
great concern is the encouragement of the world-wide 
fellowship of Methcdism, and with Mrs. Holt he has been 
on a two months’ tour of South Africa during which he has 
seen the work of the Methodist Church in almost every 
part of the land. 
FE, Lynn Crace. 


Sursum Corda 
GOD IN THE ATOMIC AGE 
By R. H. W. Shepherd, D.D. 


In the Book of Job we have the words, ‘‘ Lo, these are 
parts of His ways ; but how little a portion is heard of Him ; 
but the thunder of His power who can understand?” 'This 
fascinating saying Dr. Moffatt has rendered in the words, 
“And all this is the mere fringe of His force, the faintest 
whisper we can hear of Him! Who knows the full thunder 
of His power?” 


HEN one considers the Bible as a whole—and if we 
have true reverence for it every part has significance 
—we cannot fail to see how frequent and extensive are the 
passages that speak of God’s power in creation. At the 
beginning we have the great, majestic words with which 
the Bible opens: ‘In the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth, and the earth was without form and 
void ; and darkness was upon the face of the deep. And 
the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters. And 
God said, Let there be light : and there was light.” And 
almost at the end we have: “‘ Behold, I make all things 
WOW eee. Iam Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the 
end, the first and the last.” 


And again and again we have overwhelming passages 
that tell us to lift up our eyes and behold Who has created 
the heavenly bodies and brought out their host by number ; 
Who has hung the earth upon nothing ; Who has created 
the fowl of the air and the fish of the sea and whatsoever 
passeth through the paths of the seas. 


One through whom all this is mightily expressed is Job, 
whose book is often acclaimed as the greatest book in the 
world because of its wealth of ideas and richness of expres- 
Job points to way after way that God works and all 
in the most marvellous fashion. Then he finds that he is 
touching only the fringe of his subject. God’s greatness 
is beyond man’s power to know or tell; and so he says, 
“‘ And all this is the mere fringe of His force, the faintest 
whisper we can hear of Him! Who knows the full 
thunder of His power ?”’ 


sion. 


Job made this declaration a few thousand years ago. 
How much more cause have we to say it to-day! Our age 
is being confronted with marvels as science is revealing 
them. On what men call the natural side, we have been 
brought to the border of a hinterland of infinite power. 
God has stored up wonders in His storehouses, and in our 
time the doors are being thrown open and they are being 
brought out. In this international geophysical year they 
are being displayed as never before. It is all a revelation 
of the power of God, something that makes us bow in 
even deeper reverence. 


As examples we could cite wireless ; or the Russian-made 
satellite, going round the earth at a speed of 18,000 miles 
an hour ; or the wonders of medicine and surgery. 


But what the human mind is fastening on to-day is the 
marvel of nuclear discovery. Here we have a marvellous 
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instance of God’s loving provision for mankind, if it is 
used as it ought to be. 

Recently a distinguished scientist, Professor Coulson, 
has been writing on ‘“ The Atomic Age and Christian 
Responsibility.” He mentions that our civilisation has 
been in three phases. 

First, there were man’s unaided efforts to subdue the 
natural world. With the sweat of his brow he tilled the 
ground. With no mechanical aid an individual could 
cultivate enough to support at most two people. That 
was why in ancient times almost everyone was an agricul- 
tural worker. In ancient Greece, for everyone of the 
cultured classes they had dozens of slaves. These same 
agricultural conditions exist in large parts of lands like 
India and China to-day. 

Second, a new age came, the age of coal end cil and 
machinery. This made possible the education and culture 
of the human race. 

This second phase was a vast improvement on the first. 
But note what has happened. In a highly civilised land 
like Great Britain or the United States great forces of 
energy—an amount equal to about nine tons of coal per 
head per year—are needed to maintain this civilisation. 
This is one of the touchstones by which we may judge the 
development of a community. For without this fuel or 
its equivalent our factories could not work, our trains and 
buses and cars could not move, and our homes would be 
cold and dark. We should be back in the Dark Ages. 

But compare this figure of nine tons of energy with that 
which is used in present-day India or China, where it is 
about 5 cwt. or less. This gap, with a ratio of about 40 to 
1, shows us what is meant by the phrase ‘‘ undeveloped 
countries.” 

Or we may look at it another way. The average income 
in the United States for the whole population is 1,500 
dollars a year. In India the average is 25 dollars. That 
is, the people in the United States are on the average sixty 
times better off than in a land like India. 

We should note also that the world population is in- 
creasing by about 80,000 per day. That additional number 
has to be fed, and it is chiefty in the undeveloped countries 
that this tremendous increase is taking place. If the in- 
crease continues, as it seems almost certain to do, and if the 
undeveloped countries remain as they are, millions will 
starve. But if the undeveloped countries attain a standard 
of living comparable to the West, which is the aim of their 
rulers, then the World’s demand for energy is to become 
terrific. 

Where can the supply be found? Not in oil. Even if 
new sources of oil are discovered they can make only a 
trivial contribution. Not in coal. The world’s reserves 
of coal are dwindling fast. 

There is simply no alternative but nuclear power. 
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It is in the mercy of God—one of the greatest of all His 
provisions—that atomic energy has come just in time to 
save His creatures from the biggest collapse that could be 
imagined. 

The world could nct develop its backward areas, and the 
developed areas would go into decline, without nuclear 
energy. ‘Thus the third phase of the world’s life is opening 
in time. 

One of my own most stimulating experiences was to sit 
a few years ago in my own home and listen to Dr. Helen 
Keller, the blind-deaf woman who is one of the world’s 
greatest figures, tell of how she was sure the nations would 
turn from the military to the civilian use of atomic energy, 
and so cause large tracts of rock-bound land to be broken 
up and irrigated ; also that she hoped the same power 
would lead to factories being built in backward countries. 

Does this all seem secular and apart from the Kingdom 
of God? In anticipation of such a viewpoint, Professor 
Coulson has said: ‘“‘ If we believe that it is God’s will 
that His children everywhere should enjoy the benefits of 
civilisation, then we are committed to a fair and reasonable 
distribution of atomic energy. ‘There are those who will 
argue that God is not concerned with these things. I shall 
reply that a pie-in-the-sky attitude of that kind weakens 
the Christian life in its struggle for goodness, and does 
despite to God’s beneficence in making a richer life possible 
for all men. It is a denial of the worthwhileness and the 
significance of the material order. It fails to do justice to 
the real meaning of the Incarnation. Christians more 
than all others must be involved in these matters if they are 
to be truly Christian.” 

In all these wonders of the world of nature, it is clear 
that we never come to the limit of God’s power and that 
we have seen only the fringe of His force ; we have caught 
only the faintest whisper we can hear of Him. Thus it is 
no wonder that the Bible is constantly dwelling on the 
greatness of God, whose handiwork the firmament shows, 
who taketh up the isles as a very little thing. It is no 
wonder that it presents Him as the King of Majesty tre- 
mendous. 

There is a further consequence. This God of nature is 
also the God of redemption. ‘The One whose power is 
seen written over the heavens and the earth is the one 
whose grace comes flooding in through the life of His only 
begotten Son ; comes pulsating in the life of the One who 
said, ‘‘ All power is given unto Me in heaven and in earth.” 

It is instructive to recall how the Early Church formu- 
lated its views on the nature of the Son of God. In the 
early centuries of our era some Christian leaders were 
prepared to say that Christ was the first and highest of 
creatures, to Whom the Eternal Father had communicated 
divine dignity and power. But the great Athanasius stood 
out, and would have none of this. He contended that 
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Christ was of the same essence and substance as God and 
was eternally generated. ‘To say that Christ was a creature, 
even the first of creatures, he held to be to take away from 
the dignity of Christ, and to imperil man’s redemption. 
Redemption must be the work of God and not of any 
created being. And so we find in the Nicene Creed the 
words: ‘‘ We believe in one Lord Jesus Christ, the Son 
of God, begotten of the Father, only-begotten, that is, of 
the substance of the Father, God of God, Light of Light, 
true God of true God, begotten not made, of one substance 
with the Father, through whom all things were made, 
things in heaven and things on the earth ; who for us men 
and for our salvation came down and was made flesh, and 
became man, suffered, and rose on the third day, ascended 
into the heavens, is coming to judge living and dead.” 

Thus we see that when we deal with the God of redemp- 
tion it is the same God of nature. And we find the same 
quality of greatness taking different forms. God so loved 
—what ? a few people of the same blood ard soil? No, 
that is too narrow for Him. God so loved the world, that 
is, every man, woman and child. He took the whole crea- 
tion in His embrace. A great mind like that of St. Paul 
stands amazed at the bigness of God’s love : he talks of the 
length and breadth and depth and height of it; then 
language fails and thought fails, and he gives up seeking to 
He says it passes knowledge. 
human creatures up to the dizziest heights, and goes after 
us down into the lowest depths. It is love that travels in 
the greatness of its strength, mighty to save. 

And yet when we have felt it, when we have known its 
redeeming force, we have to confess that it is only a little 
bit we have come to know ; it is only the fringe of that 
dynamic love—shall we say of that atomic love ?—that 
dwells in the breast of Him of whom it is said, “‘ God 7s 
love.” 

And what is the end God has in view? 


measure it. It follows us 


It is to make 
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great him who was made in His image ; to make us kings 
and priests unto Him ; to make us great in purity, in good- 
ness, in sonship with Himself. Jesus called men to be 
His disciples, and His gentleness made them great. He 
laid upon them work that only those inwardly great could 
do. Jesus said to them, “ He that believeth cn Me the 
works that I do shall he do also, and greater works than 
these shall he do, because I go unto My Father.” St. 
John, who leaned on Christ’s breast at supper and knew 
His inmost thoughts, declared: ‘‘ Now are we the sons 
of God, and it doth not yet appear what we shall be, but 
we know that when He shall appear, we shall be like Him, 
for we shall see Him as He is. And every man that hath 
this hope in him purifieth himself, even as He is pure.” 

The great God, who does things greatly, has a great 
destiny prepared for us. Man, made a little lower than 
the angels, is great, but he is going to be greater still. 

“Only that which made us, meant us to be mightier 
by and by; 

Set the sphere of all the boundless heavens within the 
human eye ; 

Sent the shadow of Himself, the boundless through 
the human soul ; 

Boundless inward in the atom, boundless outward 
through the whole.” 

To sum up, whether we consider the world of nature or 
the world of redemption, we live in a rich and expanding 
world, and it is ours to follow on to know the Lord. The 
Christian man or woman walks as if always on the edge of 
discoveries, feeling that each day may see new workings of 
divine power, fresh manifestations of the love and grace 
of the One about whose doings we can only say, “‘ And all 
this is the mere fringe of His force, the faintest whisper we 
can hear of Him! Who knows the full thunder of His 
power?” 


Report of the Missionary Council of the Church of the Nazarene 
South African Field 


By Betty Emslie 


HE 34th Missionary Council of the Church of the 
Nazarene in Southern Africa, was held at Bremers- 
dorp, Swaziland from 30th September to 4th October, 
1957. Prior to the opening of this memorable Council, 
the annual Missionary Convention took place. 
it held special import as reports were received from Rev. 
and Mrs. J. F. Penn who are pioneering our new work 
amongst the Coloured people in Cape ‘Town ; and from 
Rey. and Mrs. J. Graham and Rev. and Mrs. N. Hall who 
are spearheading our new field in Nyasaland. Certain 


This yea: 


goals were set for the coming Jubilee year which marks 50 
years of Nazarene mission work in Southern Africa. All 
our African and Coloured churches are being encouraged 
to attain to these goals. They include the doubling ot the 
Alabastcr-Offering. This special offering is used to build 
national workers’ homes and missionaries’ home on our 
fields around the world. We are also aiming to gain a 
20% increase in our Nazarene Foreign Missionary Society 
membership in our African churches and we desire to see 
each member a personal worker and soul-winner. ‘The 
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new Presidents of the Missionary Societies for the coming 
year are Rev. and Mrs. C. W. Mischke. ‘The Alabaster 
Offering brought by the missionaries exceeded £329. 
This has been a wonderful year under the gracious 
leadership of our esteemed District Superintendent, Rev. 
C. S. Jenkins. Jn bringing his annual report, he men- 
tioned factors contributing to this year’s progress. Beside 
the opening up of new work, the visit of our General 
Missionary President, Mrs. L. Robinson Chapman and 
the revival in the Coloured Bible School figured largely. 
A specia! cause for thanksgiving was the 91 students (the 
highest number recorded) enrolled in our three Bible 
Schools. A net gain of 770 members brings our total 
church membership to 10,804. New goals for the entire 
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church were set for the period extending to April 1961 
which include a membership of 15,000, overall giving of 
£15,000 and 25 self-supporting churches. Dr. W. C. 
Esselstyn who was recently honoured in receiving his 
doctorate from our Eastern Nazarene College in the United 
States, was elected to the office of District Superintendent 
on his return to the field. 

Perhaps the most outstanding feature of this year’s 
Council sessions was the wonderful spiritual depth. Al- 
though much business was attended to, much time was 
given to devotions and the missionaries have returned to 
their stations refreshed and encouraged to do exploits be- 
cause they know their God. 


New Books 


The Shona Idea of God, by Dr. van der Merwe. 
pp. 28. Published by Dr. van der Merwe, Morgenster 
Mission, Fort Victoria, Southern Rhodesia. 2/6 post free. 
This is a booklet obviously written by one in 

close and affectionate touch with the VaShona. No very 

clear idea remains with the reader of what the VaShona 

Idea of God is, but there is conveyed a deep sense of the 

importance of developing a Christian worship and ritual 

that will give expression to the Africans’ natural sense 
of the spiritual world. 

Dr. van der Merwe starts with stating the conflict of 
opinion between the older missionaries, who felt that there 
was no idea of a God, a Supreme Being, among Africans, 
and the more modern conclusion that there is such. Dr. 
van der Merwe accepts unreservedly the latter conclusion, 
which may be correct, but it does not seem to follow from 
his evidence, which is admittedly hard to obtain. He 
gives a whole list of names and titles of God, Mwari, yet at 
the same time warns us that the conception of Mwari is 
intimately related to major and minor spiritual beings, 
through whom, along with tribal and family ancestors, he is 
alone known. Elsewhere Dr. van der Merwe speaks of 
Mwari as the god of the tribe rather than of the individual 
man, and, when describing the VaShona’s present attitude, 
he states that they seem to confuse their belief in God with 
their belief in dynamistic forces. 

Some of the author’s interpretations seem rather far- 
fetched. For instance it is stated that the ritual phrase 
Gara huru katsela pasi may be understood if it be taken as 
a corruption of Wohumsoro gadzira past ! 

Dr. van der Merwe is on much surer ground, when he 
leaves his strictly designated field and touches on the points 
in Christian faith and practice where missionaries must try 
to meet the needs of the people as they find them. One 
would like to have his guidance in selection of “ appro- 
priate African music and African musical instruments,” 


and also his suggestions in answer to the problem which he 
mentions but makes no attempt to solve—how to hold 
Christian festivals at such seasonal times as harvest with- 
out their assimilating pagan ideas, 


J.8.5. 


* * * * 


Rhodesia and Nyasaland : A Survey of the Central 
African Federation. Edited by J. A. Gray, Editor 
of South Africa. (South Africa, Ltd., 122 Chancery 
Lane, London, W. C. 2. ‘Two shillings per copy.) 
Few periodicals command respect for their fairness and 

fullness of knowledge as does South Africa, the weekly 

published in London. Recently the editor, Mr. J. A. 

Gray, made still another extended tour of South Africa, 

including the Federation. ‘The fruit of that tour is found 

in the handsome production under review. This is the 
first comprehensive survey that has been made of the posi- 
tion and prospects of the Federation. The leading figures 
of the land in every sphere—among them Viscount Malvern, 

Sir Roy Welensky, Mr. Garfield Todd, and others—con- 

tribute special articles. The editor says: ‘‘ Together 

they present an impressive picture of human advancement. 

Under strong and confident leadership, the object of the 

Federation is to create in the heart of Africa a multi-racial 

state in which Black and White will move forward together, 

in partnership. No more fascinating experiment in race 

relations is being made anywhere, and none deserves 

greater attention and understanding by the world at large.” 

No one interested in the development of Central Africa 
can afford to leave this publication unstudied, 
* * * * 

UJulius Caesar, by Shakespeare. Translated by B. B. 
Mdledle. Published by A.P.B. Price: 5s. 3d, 

Mr. Mdledle has done the Xhosa speaking people in- 
valuable service by translating into Xhosa this classical 
play by William Shakespeare. That the rendering is 
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more an interpretation than a translation enhances the 

interest which is derived from reading the Xhosa version. 

The translator has been able to rise to the difficult and 

emotional passages of the original with success. The 

choice of language and the interpretation of emotion mark 

him as an experienced interpreter of alien thought forms. 

In this play the crucial test of effective interpretation and 

translation is Mark Antony’s famous speech which he 

renders thus: 

Zihlobo, maRoma, zimamhlaba, ndiphen’ iindlebe ; 

Ndize kungcwaba uCaesar, andizanga kumncoma. 

Inkohlakalo abathi abantu bayenze bayishiya ngasemva ; 

Ubulungisa amaxesha amaninzi bungewatywa namathambo abo. 

Makute njalo ke nakuCaesar. U Brutus ozukileyo 

Unixelele ukuba uCaesar ubethand’ udumo ; 

Ukuba bekunjalo, ibisisiphene esibuhlungu ; 

Waye uCaesar ekuhlawvle ngendlela ebuhlungu oko. 

Nanku ke ngemvume kaBrutus nabanye,— 

Kuba uBrutus ngumntu. ohloniphekileyo. 

Bonke banjalo, bonke ngamadoda ahloniphekileyc,— 

Ndize kuthetha emngcwabeni kaCaesar. 

Ebengumhlobo wam, ethembekile engenakumbi kum : 

Kodwa uBrutus uthi ubethand’ udumo ; 

Abe uBrutus engumntu ohloniphekileyo. 

Uze namathinjwa amaninzi ekhaya eRoma, 

Azizi zauo xithe zazalisa ovimba besizwe : 

Kungaha oku kuCaesar kwakubonisa ukuthand’ udumo 2 

Xa iimbacu zililayo, uCaesar ubelila : 

Ukuthand’ udumo makwakhiwe ngento ephathekayo : 

Kanti ke uBrutus uthi ubethand’ udumo ; 

Abe ke uBrutus engumntu ohloniphekileyo. 

Norke nabona ukuba ngetheko likaLupercal 

Kwaba kathathu ndimnikela isitsaba sobukumkant, 

Athe wasala kathathi : kukuthand’ udumo na oku ? 

UkRanit uBrutus uthi ubethand udumo ; 

Abe ngenene ungumntu ohloniphekileyo. 

Andithetheli kutshabhisa okuthethwe ngu Brutus ; 

Kodwa ndilapha ukuba ndithethe oko ndikwaziyo. 

Nonke nakha namthanda okunye, ningafumananga nakwenza 
oko : 

Sisizathu sini na ke esinokunithiba ekumlileleni ? 

Awu kugigandini, wena ubalekele kwizilo eziburalarume, 

Abantu babalekwa ngamandla okuqiga! Ndinyamezeleni. 

Iniliztye yam ikulowa mkhumbi kunye noCaesar, 

Ke makhe ndithi khefu de ibuyele kum.” 


The high standard evident in the translation of this 
passage is maintained throughout the play. The book 
will open a new world to our Xhosa reading public without 
minimising the thrill of the original to those who have read 
the play in English. 

The book has a very useful introduction which deals 
with the sources from which Shakespeare got his materia] 
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for the play. ‘There is also a section at the end which 
assesses the contributions of the main characters to the 
development of the tragedy. The translator has also done 
well to provide a list of difficult words he has used with 


their meanings. 1 gladly recommend the book to all who 


can read Xhosa. 
J.J.R.J. 
* # * * 
Fundamentalism and the Church of God, by G. 

Hebert (S.C.M. Press 15/-). 

Father Hebert has the simplicity and felicity of English 
and the charity of mind that were such marked features of 
another great Anglo-Catholic writer—Dom Bernard 
Clements. These qualities are needed in dealing with so 
thorny a question as Fundamentalism—or Conservative 
Evangelism as he more frequently terms it. 

Father Hebert writes with a bias, but he seeks, and most 
readers would concede that he succeeds in doing so, to 
find between the different viewpoints the underlying Unity 
in Christ. He tries to argue not on the combative level of 
opposing answers, but on the shared level of questions that 
arise in the hearts of the faithful of different religious tradi- 
tions. 

The word ‘‘ Fundamentalist” seems first to have been 
used in a New York paper in 1920 to describe those “‘ who 
were to do battle royal for the fundamentals of the Chris- 
tian faith,” which were set out in a series of booklets of 
which so me 3 million were distributed. ‘These bocklets were 
written to combat Liberal Theological writings of the day, 
which were perilously close to pantheism and looked on 
the Bible merely as the record of a remarkable religion’s 
development, and not as the Word of God. ‘The funda- 
mentalist booklets proclaimed the faith, but also rejected 
scientific and critical-historical theories. In the first they 
performed a most necessary service to which the whole 
Protestant Church must pay tribute. It is interesting to 
note that they were preceded by two years by the Papal 
Encyclicals ‘‘Pascendi gregis ”’ and “ Lamentabili,” 
which also attacked liberal teachings. 

Conservative Evangelists adhere to the doctrine of “The 
Inerrancy of Scripture.” There is no official statement of 
what this means, but Father Hebert examines the “‘ New 
Bible Commentary” of the Inter-Varsity Fellowship 
publications to discover what the doctrine means in practice. 
He finds several arguments not carried through to their 
logical conclusion and the failure to interpret certain 
difficult passages of the Old Testament by the understand- 
ing given inthe New. Some contributors speak as though 
God has dictated the very words of Scripture through 
passive human writers, while others allow a little, though 
very restricted, freedom to the human element. 

Father Hebert summarizes what he has to say in three 


points. First he expresses unqualified respect for the dedi- 
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cated lives of the many Conservative Evangelists whu have 
served Christ, particularly on the mission fields, such as 
C. 'T. Studd, Mary Slessor and others. 

Secondly the danger exists that the doctrine of the 
“Inerrancy of Scripture” so easily becomes ‘‘ Biblio- 
latry,” whereby the Bible is worshipped instead of the God 
by whose inspiration it was written—the same error as was 
committed by the Rabbis who worshipped the Law in- 
stead of the God who gave it. 

Thirdly, Fundamentalists tend to pay exaggerated stress 
to the fellowship of those who, being saved, they imagine 
cease to be sinners. ‘This notion, according to Father 
Hebert, would be unthinkable to a student of the Bible 
whose mind and heart are open to receive its truths with- 
out preconceptions. ‘The visible Church of God, whether 
under the old covenant as the people of Israel, or under the 
new covenant as the recreated ecclesia of Christ is composed 
of sinners. Jt would be most interesting to read a reason- 
ed and point by point reply to this book, particularly if 
written in the same spirit of seeking for the underlying 
Unity in Christ. 

JSS. 
The State in the New Testament by O. Cullmann 

(S.C.M. Press 12/6). 

Here we have Biblical Theology at its best. A precise 
examination of the relevant New Testament passages to 
discover what is the teaching of the different parts of the 
New Testament about the State with an attempt at 
synthesis where these seem to diverge. Because the matter 
of the book was first given as a series of lectures, there is a 
certain amount of repetition of argument in the text, but in 
a work so short this is not wearisome. There are occasional 
most peculiar phrases in the text, which the author appears 
himself to have produced in English—such phrase as on 
page 104 “the Christological-he‘lsgeschictliche frame- 
work of theology ’—but they are isolated and need not 
put off the reader unfamiliar with German. 

There are two apparently contradictory strains in the 
New Testament teaching, each with texts to support. 
Thus in Romans 13: 1 St. Paul urges Christians to be 
“subject to the higher powers... .for the powers that be 
are ordained by God,” whereas in Revelation 13: 7 the 
state is seen as the enemy of the Church, making war on 
the saints. 

Jesus brings the two views together in his answer to the 
catch question of the Pharisees about the payment of tax, 
*“ Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s but unto 
God the things that are God’s”” Matthew 22:21. ‘This 
is too frequently taken to mean a clear dividing line pre- 
venting the Church criticising the State, which is a gross 
misunderstanding, because all through the Bible we are 
taught that our bodies and souls belong to God and we 
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must therefore give them back to Him alone and not to 
the state. Jesus’ reply does rot place Church and State 
on an equality. God is supreme-—the State, under God, 
has its place, but whenever it demands what belongs to 
God, it must be resisted, although Jesus does not coun- 
tenance violent resistance. 

Cullmann summarizes the duty of the Christian to the 
State, as shown in the New ‘Testament, as including the 
preaching of the Gospel, the payment of taxes and the 
opposition to anarchy, but on the other hand the Church 
must be ever critical of the State, as the Church looks for- 
ward to the New Community that will transcend the State, 
and therefore it must oppose the State when it exceeds the 
limits laid down for its temporary existence by God, who 
is eternal, and whose household, the New Community, is 
to be eternal. 


J.S.S. 
* * * * 

Evangelism, published by the Provisional Committee 
for Ecumenical Studies, 78 pp., 2s. 6d. 

During the second week of June 1956 thirty-one Chris- 
tians gathered at Adams College for an ecumenical teach- 
ing course in Evangelism. ‘This booklet contains the five 
lectures that were delivercd during the course which 
followed the usual lecture-discussion-report-discussion 
schedule. An introduction to the booklet by Rev. Lee D. 
Bergsman of the American Board Mlssion reflects the 
ecumenical spirit of the course. The opening address by 
Rev. Dr. J. A. van Wyk of Stofberg Theological School of 
the Dutch Reformed Church sets forth the method of 
study courses as a means to reaching the ecumenical ideal 
and indicates why the subject of Evangelism was selected. 

The first lecture on “ The Biblical Basis of Evangelism ” 
was given by Rev. W. R. Booth of the American Board 
Mission. He started with the Palestinian couriers of 
1000 B.C, and referred to prophets, angels, our Lord and 
his apostles. Rev. J. Wing of the London Missionary 
Society answered the question ‘“‘ Who are called to evange- 
lise :’? and «emphasised the apostolate of the laity and the 
training of the laity by the ordained ministers. Rev. Dr. 
J. A. van Wyk answered the question : “'To what are we 
called in evangelisation ?”” by stating that God spoke to 
the world through Jesus Christ, through the Bible and 
through the preaching of the Church. The primary aim 
of evangelism should be to establish the kingdom of God 
on earth, to build up the Church and the renewal of life in 
Christ in every man. The Rev. Dr. R. Craig of the Uni- 
versity of Natal, following with a lecture on the problems 
of communicating the gospel. He listed the reasons why 
Christian evangelism failed and found the root causes in 
mistaken ideas. Rev. P. J. Bloem of the Dutch Reformed 
Church blamed social evils for failure to convert people. 
Rey. Dr. J. Dalziel of the Presbyterian Church of South 
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Africa lectured on the history of evangelism and evange- 
listic methods. ‘Taking three periods—the Roman, the 
Reformation and the Modern—he started with the apostles 
of Christ and ended with the protagonists of Kierkegaard. 

The course must have been a time of intellectual and 
spiritual refreshment for those attending and the booklet 
serves the purpose of showing the value of such courses. 
One is left wondering what the next step is. Can it 
possibly be that the course should be repeated in the cities 
of this country so that the ecumenical ideal may be propa- 
gated through organisations like the Ministers’ Fraternals, 
both white and non-white, in those cities ? 

GOL, 
x * * * 
Letters to the Seven Churches, by William Barclay, 

D.D. (S.C.M. Press: 8/6). 

Few commentators on the Bible have had the vogue that 
Dr. Barclay, Lecturer in New Testament Language and 
Literature, has had in recent years. To thousands of 
ordinary men and women he has made the Bible alive as it 
has never been to them. Through all his work he main- 
tains the human touch, with great closeness to daily life as 
it is lived in our modern times. Yet behind all the simpli- 
city and modernity is a deep scholarship that cannot be 
hid. On this exposition of the Letters to the Seven 
Churches, contained in chapters two and three of the Book 
of Revelation, Dr. Barclay is at his best. We find ourselves 
back in biblical times but dealing with cities and churches, 
men and women very like us all in this twentieth century. 
They are indeed shown to be our “ contemporary ances- 
tors.” This is an ideal book for Bible study groups. 

* * * * 
OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED (later reviews of which 
are not precluded) : 


The Meaning of Persons, by Paul Tournier (S.C.M. Press 

21/-). 

This is another fascinating book by the author of A 
Doctor’s Casebook, in the Light of the Bible. It shows the 
same combination of physician, psychologist and Chris- 
tian which makes the writing of Dr. Tournier so helpful 
not only to the specialist but te the ordinary man or woman. 
The Notebooks of Florence Allsohn, selected and arranged 
by a member of St. Julian’s community. (S.C.M. Press: 
8/6). 

Some time ago Dr. J. C. Oldham published the biography 
of Florence Allshorn and immediately. a woman, little 
known beyond her immediate circle, received worldwide 
acclaim. This volume give extracts from her notebooks 
and reveals the depth and range of her mind and spirit. 
Golgotha and The Church of the Holy Sepulchre by Andre 

Parrot (S.C.M. Press: 10/6). 

In this volume the author, so well known for his archae- 


logical researches connected with the Bible, discusses some 
of the archaeological problems connected with the sites of | 
the crucifixion and entombment. This book contains 
much information about the topography of Jerusalem in 
Herodian times and the tombs which were in use then, and 
there is an interesting chapter on the history of the Church _ 
of the Holy Sepulchre. The book is excellently illustrated _ 
with photographs of buildings and with sketch-plans of | 
various sites. 3 


An African 
By A. Sid. Mopeli Paulus 
Poem Title : ‘‘Mo- Africa’ 
From : Ho tsamaea Ke Ho Bona 
(With acknowledgments to the Moria Press) 


I do not hate the thing I am, 
Although my land’s a thorny thicket 
And all we Africans are orphans, 
Aliens in the land that bore us, 
Now a den for stiff-necked robbers. 


Here the people of all nations, 

Blind and deaf to Africa’s sons, 

Rape our country for its spoils 

And flaunt themselves as conquerors ... 
Save your home! Arise, O Africa’s sons! 


Every day the sunrise heralds 

Misery for me and mine; 

We torment ourselves with questions : 
Shall we ever bless the dawn ? 

Shall I ever claim my birthright ? 
Why should colour be my foe ? 

I am a bird whose wings are clipped! 


Years come and go and go and come, 
But bring no change for me—a beggar— 
I learn, but knowledge does not help, 

I eat, but food is desert sand, 

I have no home, no rights, no hope. 


Perhaps I bear my fate within me, 
That which is the scorn of strangers, 
And yet my colour is my country’s— 
Africa’s dark fertile earth’s .... 

This year the light must surely bless it! 


Even for Africa’s own dark child, 

Child of the soil as dark as he, 

Even for him the sun shall shine, 

The present shall become as nothing—- 

For I am Africa’s, and Africa is mine ! 
—Florence Louie Friedman. 


